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ABSTRACT 

Outcomes-based education (OBE) Is a controversial 
model of educational restructuring that defines learning as what 
students can demonstrate that they know. This document reviews four 
journal articles and one bulletin that reflect a range of 
perspectives on OBE's potential promise and problems. In "Organizing 
for Results: The Basis of Authentic Restructuring and Reform, " 
William G. Spady contends that the time-based structure prevalent in 
education favors administrative custody and convenience over student 
mastery. He offers OBE as an alternative model, outlining the 
principles and premises of the system, and presenting it as a 
blueprint for restructuring. In "Perspectives and Imperatives: Some 
Limitations of OBE, " Jim McKernan argues that the notion of 
predetermined outcomes is antithetical to the nature of education, 
which he considers to be process-oriented and exploratory. He offers 
an alternative model that is more compatible with his concept of a 
liberal education. Gwennis McNeir, in "Outcomes-Based Education: Tool 
for Restructuring , " clarifies the concept of OBE, explores the 
primary objections, and identifies elements that educators believe 
are crucial to its successful implementation. In "One District Learns 
About Restructuring, " Charles E. Sams and Randy Schenkat describe how 
moving to an OBE model was the missing piece in a restructuring 
process in their district that included innovation but lacked a clear 
purpose. Kathleen A. Fitzpatrick provides an indepth account of how 
her district successfully implemented an OBE system, in 
"Restructuring To Achieve Outcomes of Significance for All Students . " 
She offers examples of how to draft visionary outcomes, develop 
performance indicators, and shift instructional focus to match OBE 
guidelines. (LMI) 
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As educators continue their efforts to en- 
hance the quality of America's schools, 
they are presented with a variety of tools 
and methods for improvement, each with 
its own merits and challenges. Outcomes-Based Edu- 
cation (OBE) is one model of educational restructur- 
ing that has gained increasing support-and attracted 
close scrutiny-in recent years. 

Traditionally, educators have measured learning 
in terms of Carnegie units or standardized tests. In 
contrast, Outcomes-Based Education defines learn- 
ing as what students can demonstrate that they know. 
Instead of specific content requirements, the OBE 
curriculum is derived from a set of broad, visionary 
goals designed to enable students to lead effective 
lives after they leave school. Built on the notion of 
"success for all students," OBE seeks to improve on 
methods in which only a fraction of students usually 
excel. 

OBE is a controversial concept. Its detractors 
charge that OBE seeks to instill values rather than 
skills and knowledge, and that it employs what amounts 
to behavior modification to force s t udents to con- 
form. Supporters point to dramatic from functioning 
OBE programs, including improved student 
achievement and greater focus and commitment 
from staff. However, even its backers note that 
implementing OBE will take time and presents many 
challenges. 

The five items reviewed here reflect a range of 
perspectives regarding OBE's potential promise and 
problems. 

William G. Spady, a developer and advocate of 
OBE, contends that the time-based structure preva- 
lent in education favors administrative custody and 



convenience over student mastery. He offers OBE as 
an alternative model, outlining the principles and 
premises of the system, and presenting it as a blue- 
print for restructuring. 

Jim McKernan provides a critique of OBE from 
both a theoretical and a practical standpoint. He 
argues that the notion of predetermined outcomes is 
antithetical to the nature of education, which he 
considers to be process-oriented and exploratory. 
McKernan views OBE as having limited usefulness 
and offers an alternative model that is more compat- 
ible with his concept of a liberal education. 

Gwennis McNeir, in a review and synthesis of 
research on OBE, clarifies the concept explores the 
primary objections, and identifies elements that edu- 
cators believe are crucial to its successful implemen- 
tation. McNeir also lists other practical suggestions 
from administrators and teachers. 

Charles E. Sams and Randy Schenkat describe 
how moving to an OBE model was the missing piece 
in a restructuring process in their district that includ- 
ed innovation and vision but lacked a clear purpose. 
They illustrate how OBE helped make their vision 
more tangible, and they cite four main areas of con- 
centration in the transition to OBE. 

Kathleen A. Fitzpatrick gives an in-depth account 
of how her district successfully implemented an OBE 
system, describing both the challenges and solutions 
that she and her colleagues discovered. Detailing 
each step in the process, she offers examples of 
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drafting visionary outcomes, developing performance 
indicators, and shifting instructional focus to match 
OBE guidelines . 



Spady, William G. "Organizing for Results: 
The Basis of Authentic Restructuring and 
Reform." Educational Leadership 46:2 
(October 1988): 4-8. 



According to Spady, traditional methods of edu- 
cation are ineffective and even detrimental because 
they are organized almost exclusively around the 
calendar and the clock. A teacher covers a given 
amount of material for a specified length of time, and 
learning is then assumed to have taken place. 

When time is the constant, student learning be- 
comes the variable. The result of most prevalent 
practice is the familiar bell- shaped curve, which re- 
flects a few students who excel, a few who fail, and a 
majority who achieve at average or below-average 
levels. 

In contrast, OBE espouses a success-for-all phi- 
losophy. Spady asserts that this can be accomplished 
by focusing on educational outcomes, not inputs. 
"Visionary exit outcomes "-what we want students 
to know and be able to do on leaving school- should 
go beyond narrow subject requirements to embrace 
skills and knowledge that will best allow students to 
lead effective and productive lives in a high-pressure 
global culture. Once established, broad exit out- 
comes guide every aspect of the instructional system. 

Spady identifies three key operational principles 
of OBE. The first is clarity of focus on outcomes. 
Teachers must clearly identify what outcomes stu- 
dents will be expected to demonstrate successfully, 
and must provide ongoing feedback about how stu- 
dents are progressing toward those goals. 

Second, teachers must provide expanded oppor- 
tunity and instructional support by adopting a coach- 
About ERIC 

The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is 
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ing approach, allowing students extra time and op- 
portunities to improve performance. 

Finally, schools must foster high expectations 
for learning success, insisting that all students, 
not just a few, consistently r ach high levels of 
performance. 



McKernan, Jim. "Perspectives and 
Imperatives: Some Limitations of 
Outcome-Based Education." Journal of 
Curriculum and Supervision 8:4 (Summer 
1993): 343-353. 



McKernan questions many of the underlying as- 
sumptions of OBE. He begins by asserting that the 
premise itself-teaching with a specific outcome in 
mind-contradicts the liberal notion of education as 
induction into knowledge. He argues that treating 
knowledge as a means to a specific end denies the 
possibility that educational experiences are valuable 
for their own sake. 

McKernan objects to several other aspects of the 
OBE model. He is concerned that it "reduces teaching 
and learning to human engineering," and that it bor- 
rows from principles of behavior modification. He 
disputes the notion that knowledge can be sequential- 
ly broken down and counters that knowledge is open- 
ended inquiry, not mastery of facts. 

In addition, he notes a tendency for outcomes to 
be stated in such a way that external testing is the only 
way of determining whether they have been met, and 
cautions that such tests more often measure what 
students do not knew than what they know. Finally, 
he contends that the linear OBE model is not reflexive 
or self-examining, but dictates the ends of learning 
before teaching and learning have begun. 

As a "rational alternative" to OBE. McKernan 
offers the Procedural inquiry Model, which consists 
of three main components . The first is the broad aim 
of advancing understanding of controversial issues. 
The second branch, referred to as principles of proce- 
dure, rests on the assertion that discussion is the best 
strategy for meeting this aim, and that the teacher 
should function as a facilitator who remains neutral 
on "values" issues . The third component consists of 
criteria for assessing student performance; it includes 
such indicators as how well students use concepts and 
knowledge to explore issues. 

McKernan observes that in this model the teach- 
ing process and principles become the objectives and 
outcomes. He stresses the importance of a complex, 
caring relationship between teacher and student, which 
he believes is under-emphasized in OBE and related 
models. 
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McNeir, Gwennis. Outcomes-Based 
Education: Tool for Restructuring. Oregon 
School Study Council Bulletin 36:8 (April 
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McNeir introduces and defines OBE, explaining 
how it differs from earlier reform movements such as 
Competency-Based Education (CBE). She presents 
responses to OBE and observes that, in spite of diver- 
gent views about its potential, OBE is being imple- 
mented in many districts nationwide. 

Implementation of an OBE system is intensely 
challenging and requires changes in nearly every 
aspect of school operations. McNeir notes that a 
common pitfall for educators is failure to fully com- 
mit to the process. Instead, OBE philosophy is often 
superimposed onto a preexisting curriculum and meth- 
ods. Even when change is welcomed, leaders face the 
problems of generating support and aligning school 
goals with legislative requirements. 

McNeir found that educators identify drafting exit 
outcomes as the most complex and difficult part of the 
implementation process-and the most crucial to suc- 
cess. Practitioners note the importance of involving 
all segments of the community in generating clearly 
defined outcomes, since these outcomes will ulti- 
mately reflect community values. 

Educators describe further challenges once an 
OBE system has been implemented: Striking a bal- 
ance between curriculum content and the OBE pro- 
cess; restructuring classroom practices to allow for 
expanded educational opportunities; and creating new 
methods of assessment. 

Practitioners view collective partnerships and 
clearly defined goals as keys to OBE success . Support 
is maintained by keeping all members of a community 
involved through an ongoing system of communica- 
tion and feedback . Educators stay focused by contin- 
ually referring back to outcomes and by setting 
measurable objectives. 

McNeir provides suggestions gleaned from edu- 
cators embarking on the OBE process, including ac- 
knowledging the difficulties involved, setting 
manageable goals, and accepting transitional mea- 
sures to allow time for growth to occur. 



Sams, Charles E., .and Randy Schenkat. 
"One District Learns About Restructuring." 
Educational Leadership 47:7 (April 1990): 
72-75. 



This article illustrates how a district that is al- 
ready engaged in improvement and restructuring can 
employ the principles of OBE to achieve greater 
effectiveness. Sams and Schenkat outline the current 
state of the Winona School District in Minnesota, and 
contrast it with the desired state embodied in the 
principles of OBE. 

To successfully make the transition, four primary 
areas of focus were pursued: Communicating the vi- 
sion of OBE, both internally and externally, within 
the district; developing and documenting successful 
pilot programs; empowering staff to modify radi- 
tions and regulations; and building the capacity of 
school sites to control conditions of success. 

Efforts to communicate the OBE vision included 
inviting a guest lecturer to introduce the concept, 
holding follow-up meetings, forming a communica- 
tions network, and scheduling monthly meetings. Fur- 
ther efforts included creating a staff development 
committee that links district staff members who are 
involved in OBE with practitioners in other regional 
districts . 

To overcome what the authors describe as a 
"healthy skepticism" of the concept that all students 
can succeed, the Winona district accumulated tangi- 
ble evidence of OBE's effectiveness by using teacher 
volunteers to develop and test OBE pilot programs. 
The district has also worked in partnership with the 
Minnesota State Department of Education to find 
flexibility in regulations, and study committees have 
been formed to investigate alternatives to different 
educational practices. 

Sams and Schenkat stress the importance of spe- 
cialized training for principals and staff leaders. They 
describe the district's participation in the Minnesota 
Administrators Training Program, which provides 
training in areas such as work group organization, 
resource development, and performance planning. 
They consider the strength of their program to be "the 
synergy created when a staff as a whole collaborates 
:o change unfavorable conditions ." 



Fitzpatrick, Kathleen A. "Restructuring to 
Achieve Outcomes of Significance for All 
Students." Educational Leadership 48:8 
(May 1991): 18-22. 



When the leadership of District 214 in Arlington 
Heights, Illinois, envisioned the skills and knowledge 
students would need for the future, it drafted these 
exit outcomes: 

• Ability to communicate; 

• Facility in social interaction; 
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• Analytic capabilities; 

• Problem- solving skills; 

• Skill in making value judgments and decisions; 

• Skill in creative expression and response to 
creative work of others; 

• Civic responsibility; 

• Responsible participation in a global environment; 

• Skill in developing and maintaining wellness; 

• Skill in using technology as a tool for learning; 

• Skill in life and career planning. 

Fitzpatrick stresses that these objectives are no 
simply philosophical goal statements, but outcomes 
that students will be required to demonstrate. She 
then describes how her district moved from these 
broad exit outcomes to designing program-level out- 
comes. Curriculum frameworks were then created, 
based on an outline of the most appropriate sequence 
of learning within each program. The result is a 
flexible curriculum in which credits and the number 
of courses may vary with individual students, but 
what is to be learned remains constant. 

The challenging task of developing performance- 
based indicators to gauge how well students were 
achieving essential outcomes was a critical step. So- 



lutions required students to demonstrate ability to: 

• Employ observation skills; 

• Classify and organize information; 

• Draw and support inferences; 

• Describe and define relationships; and to 

• Integrate and apply these skills in a variety of 
situations. 

Next, a framework was created that identified 
three levels of achievement: Developing a knowl- 
edge base; demonstrating practical applications of exit 
outcomes; and transferring learning to new situ- 
ations. These phases reflect a developmental sequence 
of student achievement as well as a shift in teaching 
emphasis, with the teacher's role changing from in- 
structor to coach and facilitator. 

While many researchers note the positive effects 
of a "second-chance" process to provide students 
with an expanded opportunity for success, Fitzpatrick 
acknowledges that implementing such a process pos- 
es serious challenges . She describes how her district 
addressed these challenges through a restructured 
placement program and an outcomes-based grading 
procedure. 
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